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TO THE HONOURABLE 


CHARLES YORK E 


THESE SERMONS, 


PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY, 


TO WHICH HE IS PLEASED TO BE RELATED 


AS ONE OF ITS REPRESENTATIVES IN PARLIAMENT, 


AND 


WHOSE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES 


HE HATH SO ABLY AND SUCCESSFULLY DEFENDED, 


ARE 


WITH ALL HUMILITY AND RESPECT 


INSCRIBED 


BY HIS MOST OBLIGED, 


AND 


MOST DUTIFUL SERVANT, 


THE AUTHOR, 


BY 54, 
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ECCLESIASTES i. 18. 


IN MUCH WISDOM ISS MUCH GRIEF; AND HE THAT 
INCREASETH KNOWLEDGE, INCREASETH SORROW, 


HE peculiar excellence, by which the character of 
Solomon 1s diſtinguiſhed in the ſacred writings, 

is the ſuperiority of his wiſdom. In the infancy of 

his reign, when God commanded him to aſk what he ſhould 
give him, the only petition this young king preferred to 
his Maker was, that he might have an ander/tanding heart 
to judge his people, that he might diſcern between good and bad: 
And Ged ſaid unto him, Becauſe thou haſt aſked this thing, and 
haſt not aſked for thyſelf long life, neither haſt aſked riches for 
thyſelf, nor haſt aſked the life of thine enemies, but haſt aſked 
for thyſelf underſtanding to diſcern judgement ; behold, JI have 
done according to thy words : lo, I have given thee a wiſe and 
an underſtanding heart, ſo that there was none like thee before 
thee, neither after thee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee.* The ſubſe- 
quent actions of his reign were ſoon found to correſpond to the 
modeſty and piety of this beginning ; ſo that, his fame 

| * 1 Kings iv. 9. 11, 12. 
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increaſing with his years, when the queen of Sheba came 
from the uttermoſt parts of” the earth to be a witnels of his 
wiſdom, and to ſee the magnificent temple he had built, 
ſhe ſaid to the king, It was a true report that I heard in mine 
own land; howbeit, I believed not the words, until I came and 
mine eyes had ſeen it; and bebold, the half was not told me: 
thy wiſdom and proſperity exceedeth the fame which J heard. 7 
The writings of Solomon, which have been handed down 
to us, confirm the opinion we have been taught to enter- 
tain of his underſtanding and judgment; for they abound 
with the fineſt reflections on human life and manners, and 
contain an invaluable treaſure of moral wiſdom for the re- 
gulation of human conduct. So that from the whole of 
his character we may conclude, if ever that rare union of 
Knowledge and Happineſs was to be found 1n one perſon, 
they mult have met in him. And yet even Solomon him- 
ſelf, to whom God had given wiſdom and largeneſs of heart 
even as the ſand that is on the ſea ſhore,|| who was filled with 
underſtanding as a flood, d and who had greater experience than 
all that had been before him in Teruſalem;* even He was 
forced to confeſs, that this, as well as his other attainments, 
was vanity and vexation of ſpirit ; and notwithſtanding his 
boundleſs acquiſitions in all the parts of ſcience, was com- 
pelled by the power of truth to come to this concluſion, 
ſo mortifying to learned pride, In much wiſdom is much grief, 
and he that increaſeth knowledge increaſeth ſorrow. 

It will be a ſubje& neither unedifying in itſelf, nor un- 
ſuitable to the occaſion of the day, to enquire into the 


+ Matth. xii. 42. 4 1 Kings x. 6, 7. | i Kings iv. 29. 
$ Ecclus. xlvii. 14. * Eccleſ. i. 16. | 
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[3] 
reaſons on which this judgment of the king of Iſrael is 
founded. If from the defects and uncertainty of human 
learning it ſhall appear, that this alone 1s not a ſource of 
compleat felicity, we may be led from this reflection to try 
if haply we may find 1t elſewhere; we may be taught to 
call our thoughts from thoſe barren and proud ſpeculations, 
from which we are ſure to reap nothing but diſappoint- 
ment, and fix them on what 1s indeed our proper 
happineſs, and what Solomon calls he whole duty of 
nan, * the fear of God and keeping his commandments. 
Such a conduct will be the beſt application we can make 
of the infirmity of the human underſtanding ; and will beſt 
anſwer the generous deſigns of thoſe Benefactors we are 
now to commemorate, who were deſirous of placing us in a 
ſituation, where we might be kept at diſtance from the cares 
and temptations of the world, on purpofe that our ſtudies 
might be made ſubſervient to life and practice; and in 
whoſeview Learning appeared to have neither uſe nor beauty, 
but only when ſhe was ſeen as the handmaid to Religion. 

And tho' much is to be ſaid, on this occaſion, of the va- 
nity and diffatisfation, that uſually attend the higheſt ſtate 
of literary improvement, enough to bear down all pretences 
to pride and felf-conceit; yet till it is to be remembered, 
that no arguments can be fairly drawn from hence in favour 
of ignorance, that there are parts of ſcience in which it is 
ſtill a laudable ambition to excel, and that, notwithſtanding 
the imperfections even of our beſt attainments, Wiſdom ex- 
celleth folly as far as light excelleth darkneſs. + 

If any advantages are to be had from knowledge, con- 


* Ecclet. $i, 13. -T- Eckl. il; 13. 
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41 
ſidered as a means of happineſs, we ſhall be moſt hkely to 
find them in the pleaſure attending the purſuit and inveſti- 
gation of truth; in the conſciouſneſs of ſuperior talents ; 
in the reſpect and deference paid to them by others; in the 
ſuppoſed influence of knowledge on the mind of him that 
is poſſeſſed of it; or laſtly in its being thought a probable 
method of recommending ourſelves and of advancing our 
fortunes in the world. 

With regard to the firſt of theſe, it is allowed that 
truth is the proper food and nouriſhment of the under- 
ſtanding; we are formed with an original love and appro- 
bation of it; every new diſcovery we make is a freſh motive 
to the proſecution of it; and when once the mind has been 
gratified with the genuine reliſh of its natural object, like 
an animal that has taſted the blood of its prey, it 1s ſeldom 
at leiſure to attend to the inferior ſolicitations of appetite, 
ambition, and the other ſordid paſſions, which divide and 
diſtract the world. But however agreeable to the human 
mind the love of truth may be, the ſatisfaction we receive, 
even during the ardour of purſuing it, is not without its 
alloy of pain and anxiety; and the moment our purſuit 
has been followed by ſucceſs, there is an end at once to all 
our entertainment. Learning, in this way of conſidering it, 
may be compared to a hill, from which, when we have 
gained the ſummit, we can no more touch the ſky, than if 
we had loitered at the bottom; it is the act of aſcending 
only, which, tho' itſelf not without its difficulty, is the 
diverſion of the mind. Allowing therefore all we can 
to this argument, it is impoſſible that a gratification, 
which in the obtaining is mixed with ſome uneaſineſs, and 
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all whoſe delight expires immediately on being obtained, 
can conſtitute happineſs properly ſo called ; which im- 
plies repoſe, permanency, contentment, and excludes, in 
its very notion, that care, languor, and even fatigue, which 
corrupt the ſincerity of our enjoyment, and are our ne- 

ceſſary attendants when engaged in the ſearch of truth. 
But will not the ſuperiority, which learning confers 
upon its votaries above the followers of vulgar occupations, 
will not the mere conſciouſneſs of being delivered from the 
bondage of thoſe falſe opinions and prejudices, which ſhac- 
kle and enſlave the unenlightened part of mankind, be of 
themſelves a ſufficient fund of entertainment ? Happy would 
it be for true knowledge, were this to be indeed the conſe- 
quence! But the misfortune is, that the ſelf-complacency 
here ſpoken of is ſeldom found with thoſe, who have con- 
feſſedly made the greateſt progreſs in mental improvement; 
but with ſuch, whoſe notions have never been enlarged by 
books and converſation, and who are eaſily perſuaded they 
have reached the higheſt point of perfection, becauſe the 
ſhortneſs of their own ſight ſhews them no objects higher 
than themſelves. The certain effect of that learning, which is 
really ſuperior to others, 1s humility; as it convinces us 
how much 1s ſtill unknown, in compariſon of which all we 
know at preſent is a mere nothing. Every advance in ſci- 
ence opens new proſpects to the intellectual eye; and, by 
elevating us to higher ground, diſcovers immenſe tracts of 
knowledge yet untrodden by human footſtep, of which the 
unlettered mind has not the leaſt glimpſe or comprehen- 
ſion. Thus, in exact proportion to the enlargement of our 
acquiſitions, 1s the conviction of our internal poverty; the 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure of contemplating our own poſſeſſions leſſens ; we 

| become inſenſible to the value of what we have already at- 

i tained, from comparing it with the much larger ſtores which 

| are placed beyond our reach: till, after a variety of vain 

1 experiments, we are convinced at laſt, that we have ex- 

l pected more from ſcience than ſcience has to give; that 

Happineſs and Knowledge are as far removed from one an- 

| other as ever; and that ſomething further is wanting to re- 

medy that deficiency we complain of, and of which we 
have not yet found either the cauſe or cure. 

If fo little ſatisfaction attends the conſciouſneſs of 
ſuperior talents in ourſelves, we ſhall experience ſtill leſs 
from that reſpect and deference which are paid to them by 
others. It is ſometimes mentioned as an incentive to a life 
of ſtudy and retirement, the favourable opinion the world 
is ſuppoſed to entertain of the learned profeſſions; but who- 
ever is induced from this motive alone to enliſt among the 
candidates for literary fame, will find himſelf miſerably diſ- 
appointed in the end. The bulk of mankind will be little 
diſpoſed to eſteem thoſe, whom they have been taught to 
fear; or to have any extraordinary affection to men, whom 
they are apt to conſider as got above the common weak- 
neſſes of human creatures, and to look up to, as barba- 
rous nations are ſaid to conceive of their king, as of a ſize 
ſuperior to themſelves. If in the courſe of our enquiries 
we have happily hit on any new invention, which from its 
apparent utility we wiſh to communicate to the public, our 
arguments, if addreſſed to the many, will not be attended 
to, or will not be underſtood; if we confine ourſelves to 


the few, who are judges of our proper worth, their jealouſy 
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or their malignity will prompt them to envy us the merit 
of the diſcovery, and to defraud us of our juſt praiſe. Thus 
with one ſet of men, the ſcholar will be treated as a ſtran- 
ger; by another, he will be ſuſpected as an enemy: minds 
inferior to his own will not comprehend his reaſoning; his 
equals and his ſuperiors will perverſely ſhut their eyes and 
not ſuffer themſelves to ſee and be convinced by it ; whilſt 
a third ſort, immerſed in the gratifications of ſenſe, and ha- 
bituated to a ſtate of indolence and inactivity, will never 
think it of importance enough to be regarded, and will im- 
plicitly reſign their underſtandings to be directed by the 
crowd. 
Me are next to conſider the influence of knowledge on 
the minds of its poſſeſſors; and here we ſhall find our- 
ſelves at the ſame diſtance as ever from our propoſed en- 
joyment. One certain and unavoidable effect of a conti- 
nual application to ſtudy is, that it exhauſts the ſpirits, 
wears away the bodily machine, and renders the ſedentary 
and recluſe liable to many diſeaſes, which embitter and 
ſhorten life, and from which the followers of more robuſt 
exerciſes are commonly free. This tenderneſs of conſtitu- 
tion, which ſo fatally affects the body, is not without its 
ill influence on the mind: and to this cauſe it is that we 
are to attribute much, tho' not all, of that fretfulneſs, mo- 
roſeneſs, impatience of contradiction, and other qualities 
of the like ſort, which, with reluctance we confeſs, are fre- 
quently the characteriſtics of ſcholars. Then again, the 
love of learning, when it has got entire poſſeſſion of the 
heart, is obſerved to render a man inſenſible to every other 
ſource of delight; it cauſes him to overlook and neglect the 

common 
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common charities and connections, which knit man to man, 
in the prudent uſe of which conſiſts an important part of 
this world's felicity, and to center and confine within his 
own breaſt all that affection and good-will, which others 
are better taught to divide and diſtribute among their fel- 
low creatures. His quickneſs and penetration qualify him 
to diſcern, with greater accuracy than others, a moral diſ- 
tinction in characters; and he feels, but too ſenſibly for his 
own peace, how much the generality of mankind fall ſhort 
of his notions of perfection. As this delicacy of ſentiment, 
like other habits, is improved by experience, the more he 


learns of men and manners, the better he is taught to eſ- 


teem them according to their true value; and, as it is diffi- 
cult to regard with any degree of affection the perſons we 
deſpiſe, no wonder if his diſlike and contempt of others be 
turned to the nouriſhment of his own pride; if, when he 
ſteps abroad, he appears faſtidious and reſerved, full of the 
dignity and importance of his character, above deſcending 


to the levities of ordinary converſation, and unwilling to 


unboſom himſelf but to the ſelect few of his own turn and 
temper. From hence it is ſeen, that ſuperior abilities, in- 
ſtead of conferring happineſs. on the poſſeſſor, rather put 
him into a worſe condition than other men; as they exalt 


him to a ſtate of ſenſibility, which enlarges his capacity for 


pain as well as pleaſure, as they prevent him from enjoying 
the common comforts of life, and deprive him of all ſatis- 
faction from thoſe innocent deluſions, which, like painted 
clouds, gild and beautify our horizon, and relieve us under 
the unavoidable preſſures and afflictions of humanity. 

It remains that we enquire, in the laſt place, into the 
external 
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external advantages of learning; under which view, we are 
to conſider it as a means of raiſing our fortunes and ad- 
vancing our intereſts in the world. And, admitting the 
truth of what has been already obſerved, concerning the 
precariouſneſs of that reputation which falls to the lot of 
learning and learned men; the benefits to be reaped on this 
head will be found as trifling and inſignificant, as under 
any of the other. Among the many qualifications requir- 
ed to form and complete the ſcholar, politeneſs or good 
breeding, 1s not generally, I believe, to be reckoned one: 
he is apt to look with diſdain on thoſe ſofter graces and 
embelliſhments, which conciliate affection, and would be 
likely to recommend him to the notice and approbation of 
others; to the want of which we muſt aſcribe that auk- 
wardneſs and ignorance in the modes of faſhionable life, 
which diſqualify him from ſhining with his true luſtre, and 
hinder his advancement in the world. Even his virtues, 
which ought moſt to ſecure to him a reputable ſtation in 
ſociety, will, in a corrupt age, be often the means of de- 
preſſing him, and prove an inſuperable obſtacle to his pre- 
ferment; as they will teach him to deſpiſe the honours, - 
which are to be purchaſed at the price of his duty, and will 
forbid him to ſtoop to thoſe mean adulations and compli- 
ances which the great expect, and which others of a more 
relaxed moral will be ready enough to pay them. In what- 
ever ſituation therefore we ſuppoſe our man of letters to be 
placed, his worth will ſtand but an ill chance of meeting 
with its due reward: he will either be overlooked and ſlight- 
ed, becauſe his merit will not be known; or he will be re- 
pulſed and rejected, becauſe his manners will be thought 
B too 


[ 10 ] 
too auſtere and impracticable for the vices and follies of 
the times. : 

From all that has been ſaid it appears, that whether we 
conſider the nature of the pleaſure of ſearching after truth 
or that conſciouſneſs of defect, doubt, uncertainty, which 
mixes itſelf with our moſt ſucceſsful attainments ; whether 
we view the advantages of learning under the notion of 
that reſpect that is paid it by others, or of its ſuppoſed in- 
fluence upon ourſelves; or laſtly as being a probable means 
of promotion and advancement in hfe; the propoſition in 
the text is eminently true, I: much wiſdom is much grief, 
and he that increaſeth knowledge increaſeth ſorrow. Reaſon- 
ing indeed without experience, we might be apt to con- 
clude, that if happineſs was ever to be obtaincd here be- 
low, it muſt chiefly ariſe from intellectual ſatisfactions, 
ſuch as do not depend on external circumſtances, or the 
groſſer gratifications of the body: but we feel too plainly, 
that the fact is otherwiſe: and it ſeems to have been the in- 
tention of Providence, that in none of our purſuits we 
ſhould meet with compleat felicity, and that in our moſt 
rational enjoyments we ſhould find a mixture, on purpoſe 
that there might be compenſations in every condition, and 
that even thoſe, who ſeemed to be moſt exalted above their 


fellow-creatures by the ſuperiority of their mental improve- 
ments, might be reduced to the common level of their 


ſpecies. 
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ECCLESIASTES i. 18. 


IN MUCH WISDOM IS MUCH GRIEF; AND HE THAT 
INCREASETH KNOWLEDGE, INCREASETH SORROW. 


HE author of the book of Job, after introducing 
that illuſtrious ſufferer vindicating his own inno- 
cence, appealing to heaven to bear witneſs to his 

integrity, and proteſting againſt the unkindneſs and uncha- 
ritableneſs of his friends, who obſtinately inſiſted that he 

muſt therefore have been wicked, becauſe he was now mi- 
ſerable; repreſents him as adding, by way of concluſion of 
the whole diſpute, that the deſign of Providence in afflict- 
ing good men, and permitting evil and irregularity to de- 
form the beauty of the creation, was a ſecret reſerved a- 
mong the impenetrable myſteries of the Godhead, and too 
remote and ſublime to be diſtinctly conceived by human 
underſtandings; that the only wiſdom, which a creature 
ſhould afpire to, and which he was capable of attaining, con- 
ſiſted in Piety and Virtue; and that God himſelf, when he 

firſt formed the earth and eſtabliſhed the laws of nature, 
when be made a decree for the rain and a way for the lightning 

of the thunder, had proclaimed to man as by a voice from 
heaven, that the ſole employment, which was level to his 
| faculties, and which was his whole concern and buſineſs in 

the preſent ſtate, was ſubmiſſion and reverence to the Di- 

vine Majeſty, and a renouncing of all communication with 
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whatever is diſpleaſing in his fight, Where ſhall Wiſdom be 
found? and where is the place of Underſtanding? The depth 
ſaith, it is not in me; and the ſea ſaith, it is not with me: It 
cannot be gotten for gold; the topaz of Ethiopia ſhall not equal 
it: Deſtruction and Death jay, we have heard the fame of it with 
our ears. God underſtandeth the way thereof, and He knoweth the 
place thereof: And unto Man he ſaid, behold the fear of the 
Lord, That is Wiſdom; and to depart from evil, is Under- 

landing. J | 
The ſame reflection is made, and with the ſame deſign, 
by Solomon, at the end of his book of Eccleſiaſtes. The 
pain and diſſatisfaction, which he there expreſſes himſelf to 
have experienced in his enquiries after natural knowledge, 
his ignorance of the conſtitution of things, and of the 
ſcheme and ſyſtem of laws by which the world is governed 
and directed, induced him, after much fruitleſs ſearch, to 
turn his thoughts from theſe airy ſpeculations to others, 
that were better accommodated to his capacity, and more 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of life and godlineſs. Vanity of 
vanities, faith the Preacher; all is vanity: Of making many 
books there is no end; and much ſtudy is a wearineſs of the fleſh : 
Let us hear the concluſion of the whole matter: Fear God, and 

keep his commandments; for This is the whele duty of man. 8 

What this king of Iſrael, who by an oracle really divine 
was pronounced the wiſeſt of men, thus gave as his laſt and 
moſt deliberate judgement concerning the deficiency and 


emptineſs of ill- directed learning; was equally the opinion 


of him, who had the ſame honourable appellation from an 
oracle that was only pretended. This philoſopher, one of 


t Job xxviii. 12—28, 5 Eccleſ. xii. 8, 12, 13, 14. 
| the 
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the brighteſt and pureſt examples of virtue that adorned 
the times of heatheniſm, was ſo penetrated with the ſenſe 
of the infirmity of the human underſtanding, even when 
moſt circumſpect and cautious in its determinations, that it 
is recorded as one of the memorable ſayings, for which he 
was eminent among his countrymen, That all his know- 
ledge amounted but to this, that he knew nothing : and it 
is delivered by Cicero, as the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of 
his life, that he was the firſt that called philoſophy from 
heaven, and placed it in cities, and introduced it even into 
Houſes; * that is, as the expreſſion is explained in another 
place, Socrates was the firſt of the ancient ſages, that in- 
vited men to leave the ſtudy of occult ſubjects, and apply 
themſelves entirely to morals. || 

It is no uncommon thing for thoſe, to whom the elegant 
amuſements of a contemplative life have given a diſtaſte of 
vulgar entertainments, to devote themſelves ſo entirely to 
matters of ſpeculation, as to neglect others of more impor- 
tance that relate to practice. If indeed the conſequence of 
this were the attainment of what would ſatisfy the wants of 
the mind, and allay that eager deſire of knowledge, which 
is ſo congenial to our nature; ſomething might be urged in 
defence or in excuſe at leaſt of ſuch an employment: but 


* Socrates primus philoſophiam devocavit e cælo, et in urbibus col- 
locavit, et in domos etiam introduxit, et coegit de vita et moribus, 
rebuſque bonis et malis quærere. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. 5. 4. | 

|| Socrates mihi videtur, id quod conſtat inter omnes, primus a re- 
bus occultis et ab ipſa natura involutis, in quibus omnes ante eum 
philoſophi occupati fuerunt, avocaviſſe philoſophiam, et ad vitam com- 
munem adduxiſſe; ut de virtutibus et vitiis, omninoque de bonis re- 
bus et malis quæreret. Cic. Acad. 1. 4. | 


if 
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if expectations of this ſort be always found deluſive; if 
what has been advanced in a former difcourſe concerning 
the defects and uncertainty of human learning, and its in- 
ſufficiency conſidered as a means of happineſs, be true; 
then ſurely the irt leſſon we ſhould be taught from hence 
is, in conformity to the examples juſt mentioned, to mo- 
derate our purſuits in this way, and turn ſome part of our 
attention to ſtudies more ſuited to our abilities, as well as 
more worthy of our pains, ſuch as may inſtruct us in the 
knowledge of our duty, or ſupply us with new motives to 
the practice of it; ſuch as may fill up the meaſure of our 
capacities, and gratify thoſe powers of enjoyment, which 
we cannot but feel, and to which all our other acquiſitions 
are evidently inadequate. 

He, who is the way, the truth, and the life, has taught us 
a ſcience, that will employ all our care. He has not enter- 
tained us by unfolding to our view the myſteries of nature, or 
by detecting the ſubtleties of a falſe and ſpurious erudition; but 
he bids us deſcend into ourſelves, ſubdue our irregular af- 
fections, learn of him to be meek and lowly in beart, S to for- 
give our enemies, to overcome evil with good, & to get above 
the weakneſſes of envy, avarice, luſt, ambition, and make 
an eternal divorce from every paſſion and every ſtudy, that 
may divert us from our proper buſineſs, the fear of God 
and keeping his commandments, Happy labour! and hap- 
py are the fruits that follow it! The man, who is buſied in 
ſuch occupations, enjoys a peace and ſerenity, unknown to 
the reſt of mortals; he beholds, as from an eminence, and 
not without compaſſion,” the greater part of mankind miſ- 

John xiv. 6. S Matth. xi. 29. * Rom. xii. 21. 


taking 


191 
taking the true path of life, diſappointed in the gratifica- 
tion even of their own wiſhes, and complaining of ſatiety, 


want, and hollowneſs in all their enjoyments, for which 


the world can afford no cure: in this ſituation he ſuffers 
nothing from the importunities of hope, or the anguiſh of 


deſpair; the pomps and vanities of carthly grandeur fall 
into duſt before him, like Dagon 1n the preſence of the ark 
of God; and his mind, having felt the worth and majeſty 
of divine truths, deſpiſes thoſe barren and empty ſpecula- 
tions, from which it can extract only ſophiſtry and illuſion. 
But even when our ſtudies are confined to the moſt 
uſeful ſubjects, ſuch as are beſt adapted to our condition, 
and more immedaately relate to life and conduct ; ſtill there 
is danger leſt theſe ſhould not be attended with ſuitable 
effects upon our manners. Between knowledge and practice 
there is no neceſſary connection; and to the diſgrace of 
letters it has been obſerved, that many of the infirmities 
of human nature appear to be inflamed in the learned pro- 
feſſions, and that within the walls conſecrated to the ſer- 
vice of religion have ſometimes been found perſons, as much 
enſlaved to the vices, and more addicted to the ſelfiſh 
and vindictive paſſions, than are to be met with among the 
common orders of mankind. Here therefore we ſhould 
place our ſecond care, and ſee whether, as we have advanced 
in ſcience, we have made a proportionable progreſs in the 
improvement of the heart and the government of the affec- 
tions. It was a juſt rebuke given by a Spartan to the phi- 
loſopher, who had waſted the greateſt part of his life 
in enquiries concerning the nature of virtue, when he aſk- 
ed him, at what time he intended to begin to practiſe it. 
To what purpoſe have we confumed ſo many days and years 
in 
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in ſtudy, if our knowledge has not taught us the know- 


ledge of ourſelves, if it has left us in the ſame ſtate of 


moral ignorance as it found us, and has made us neither 
holier nor happier than we were before? To judge of the 
utility of our acquiſitions in ſcience, let us examine what 
habits and diſpoſitions they have produced in our minds. 
Shew me but the learning, that has been the means of lead- 
ing a man to a ſenſe of his duty, that has helped him to 
calm and compoſe his paſſions, has filled him with pure 
and heavenly affections, brought into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Chriſt, and rendered him ſuperior to the 
little purſuits and ſordid intereſts, which engroſs the ge- 
nerality of mankind ; and I will pronounce ſuch learning, 
for ornament and for uſe, among the moſt valuable privi- 
leges of humanity : But if it inſpire us with nothing but vain 
and hurtful notions of our own abilities, if the head and 
not the heart be all that is affected by it, if it aſſiſt us only 
in becoming more ingenious in the refinements of ſelf-deceit, 
and in putting on the forms and appearances of virtue, 
whilſt we continue ſtrangers to the life and power of it; 
in a word, if it promote not the knowledge of the one thing 
needful, || and have no tendency to make us better men or 
better Chriſtians than we might be without it ; it is a learn- 
ing that 1s not worth the name, to be conſidered at beſt 
but in the light of an amuſement, of little uſe and benefit 
to others, or to ourſelves, and what with God will ſerve 
but to double our guilt and aggravate our condemnation. 
Thirdly, We have here an occaſion of admiring the 
goodneſs of Providence, which has ſo accommodated itſelf 


$ II Cor. x. 5. | Luke x. 42. 
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to the narrowneſs of our underſtandings, as to require nothing 
from us either to be believed or practiſed, which one of the 
moſt ordinary capacity may not readily comprehend and 
do. As the health of the body 1s beſt eſtabliſhed and pre- 
ſerved, not by indulging to the cravings of a luxurious and 
diſtempered appetite, but by a ſpare and frugal diet, which 
ſatisfies the wants of nature, and repairs, without oppreſ- 
ſing, the ſpirits exhauſted by fatigue; ſo it is with the 
health of the mind : they are not the ſublime and difficult 
parts of ſcience, which conſtitute that wholſome wiſdom, in 
which conſiſts the duty and the happineſs of man, but a few 
ſober maxims of truth and common ſenſe, brought home to 
our hearts and boſoms, and applied, as circumſtances offer, 
to the exigencies of human life, It 1s ſaid of the moſt in- 
famous of the Roman Emperors, that, on purpoſe to en- 
ſnare his ſubjects into acts of diſobedience, he ordered his 
Imperial Reſcripts to be written in ſuch ſmal! characters, 
and to be elevated in public ſo high, that no one could 
find out from thence the will and intention of the Prince. 
The Supreme Lawgiver, in preſcribing the rules and mea. 
ſures of our religious obligations, has dealt with us in a 
fairer way ; the grand and leading ſtrokes, in which are 
delineated the terms of our acceptance and ſalvation, are 
expreſſed in letters ſo plain and legible, that he may run that 
readeth them ;* and to conceive them in the ſimplicity they 
are propoſed in ſcripture 1s not beyond the meaneſt appre- 
henſion, who ſtudies them with an honeſt mind. This 7s 
life eternal to know God and Feſus Chriſt whom he hath ſent :F 
When once we are in poſſeſſion of this knowledge, we 
are furniſhed with that, which will carry us through to 


* Habak, ii. 2, + John xvii. 3. 
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heaven; unprovided with this, the wiſeſt are yet in a ſtate 
of ignorance, and with it, the condition of the weakeſt 1s 
to be envied: it 7s more precious than rubies, and all the 
things we can defire, are not to be compared to it: whoſo find- 

eth it, findeth life, and ſhall obtain favor of the Lord. + 
 .Laſly, It may be proper to obſerve by way of concluſton, 
and in order to obviate an objection, which may poſſibly 
ariſe from what has been ſaid, that nothing 1s farther from 
being intended, than to afford any encouragement from 
hence in favour of ignorance ; much lefs to detract from 
the merit of thoſe ſtudies which are profecuted by the 
younger members of this place, with ſuch credit to them- 
ſelves, and ſuch advantage to the world. It is the pro- 
feſſed deſign of inſtitutions like our own to form the minds 
of the riſing generation to piety and virtue, to inſtruct 
them in all the principles by which they may become good 
ſubjects and good men, to qualify them to fill with honor 
the higheſt and moſt important ſtations in civil ſociety, and 
to ſend them forth|| thoroughly furniſhed with every accom- 
pliſhment, that may fit them to do ſervice to religion 
and government. It needs but few words to ſhew, that a 
charge, ſo various and extenſive as this, cannot be executed 
as it ought, without much time and labour, To prepare 
the mind for the reception of the ſeeds of truth, and by 
care and culture to bring them forward to maturity and 
perfection; to guard it againſt the deluſions of falſe ſcience; 
to enable it to form a proper eſtimate of its own powers; 
to lay open before it the mighty volume of nature, and the 
ſtill more wonderful volume of revelation ; theſe things 

Prov. iti, 15. viii. 35: Matth. x. 16. 
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are not to be done, without much diligence and attention 
on our part, as well as much help and aſſiſtance on the 
part of others: And the retirement from the buſy ſcenes 
of life which we enjoy here, added to the general courſe of 
ſtudies which are carried on in our colleges, afford us 
every opportunity for promoting this uſeful work that we 
can wiſh. The danger is, as has been ſaid, leſt we ſtop 
too ſoon; leſt through an intemperate fondneſs for the 
means, we ſuffer ourſelves to forget the end; leſt, after con- 
templating the majeſty of virtue or the deformity of vice in 
thoſe faithful monuments which antiquity furniſhes, we 
counteract the ſentiments of our hearts in our own conduct. 
This 1s the temptation, to which men of our condition are 
peculiarly expoſed ; the rock, on which ſcholars are ſo apt to 
ſplit. When we keep clear of this, the perils of our voyage 
*are over : the knowledge we have acquired in theſe elegant 
retreats will be a ſource of comfort and ſatisfaction to our- 
ſelves, and will do credit to the charity of thoſe pious 
Founders who placed us in them, and whom we have be- 
fore commemorated. 


Among the Benefactors of modern times, who have con- 


tributed of their wealth and influence to this renowned 
ſeminary of the liberal arts, there is not one, to whoſe 
memory a larger tribute of praiſe is due, than to that 
Illuſtrious Perſon, whom Providence has lately taken from 
us, and whoſe place is not yet ſupplied. Thoſe virtues, 
which, while living, it might have been deemed an offence 
to delicacy to have enumerated, we may now be permitted 
to mention without reſerve, when he is numbered with the 


dead, The public character, which, with ſo much dignity, 


and 
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and diſintereſtedneſs, he ſuſtained, as a Stateſman and a 


Patriot, as a ſtrenuous aſſertor of Liberty, civil and reli- 
gious, and as a firm and undaunted ſupporter of the Royal 


Houſe of HANovER, in times of the greateſt difficulty and 


danger; the future annals of our country will doubtleſs 
diſtinguiſh, as it deſerves. The more private excellencies, 
which adorned him in the walks of domeſtic life, thoſe only 
know, and beſt can tell, who had the privilege of attend- 
ing him in his retirements, who were the immediate ob- 
jets of his favour, and who are now lamenting his loſs. 
But his merits, as the Friend and Patron of this Univerſity, 
which for a long courſe of years he cheriſhed with a father's 
care, and frequently honoured with his preſence; the un- 
remitted zeal, which on all occaſions he diſcovered for its 
true intereſts ; the unbounded beneficence, with which he 
promoted the ſplendor of its buildings; and the encou- 
ragements which he beſtowed to protect the cauſe of Learn- 
ing and Religion, in'an age where one ſees ſo many ter- 
rible examples of the want and the corruption of both; 

theſe are qualities, which are within our proper province 
to celebrate, the good effects of which we have felt and till 
feel, and which by us, and by thoſe who come after us, 


we truſt, will never be forgotten. In theſe he had no ſu- 


periors, and has left but few equals. Nor can we form a 
wiſh, that will more redound to the laſting benefit of our 
community, than that whoever ſhall ſucceed him 1 in the 
high office he bore amongſt us, may tread in the ſame ſteps, 
and emulate the example of his Predeceſſor. 


T HE END. 
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